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AN  EVENING  WITH  SAM  RAGAN:  The  recipient  of  the  North 
Caroliniana  Society  Award  is  shown  at  top  with  Neil  and  Judith  Morgan 
and  at  bottom  with  Morgan  and  former  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott.  Ragan 
gave  Morgan,  then  a  student,  his  first  newspaper  job,  and  Scott  appointed 
Ragan  to  head  the  nation's  first  state  cultural  department. 


MEETING  OLD  FRIENDS:  At  top,  Sam  Ragan  is  congratulated  by 
Asa  T.  Spaulding,  Sn,  and  at  bottom  he  is  shown  introducing  Actress  Rose- 
mary Harris  to  his  daughter,  Talmadge,  facing  camera,  and  granddaughter, 
Robin  Smith  (in  background  are  John  Ehle  and  Betty  Hodges,  partially 
hidden).  Photos  by  Jerry  W.  Gotten,  North  Garolina  Gollection. 
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On  the  evening  of  May  1,  1981,  nearly  250  friends  and  relatives  attended  a 
banquet  in  the  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  honoring  Samuel  Talmadge  Ragan  — 
simply  Sam  Ragan  to  his  friends  —  on  the  occasion  of  his  acceptance  of  the  North 
Caroliniana  Society  Award  for  1981.  The  master  of  ceremonies  was  Dr.  H.G. 
Jones,  curator  of  the  North  Carolina  Collection  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  North 
Caroliniana  Society;  and  brief  tributes  were  given  by  Walter  Spearman,  Elizabeth 
Stevenson  Ives,  Robert  W.  Scott,  and  IVilliam  S.  Powell.  Their  remarks,  along 
with  the  address  of  the  main  speaker,  Neil  Morgan,  and  the  recipient's  response,  are 
published  in  this  the  fifth  number  in  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  Imprints  series. 
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DR.  H.  G.  JONES: 


Someone  has  called  him  "Ichabod  Crane  with  a  Southern  accent." 
Thad  Stem  called  him  North  Carolina's  "cultural  czar."  Richard  Walser 
says  that  he  is  an  anachronism,  an  endangered  species.  Guy  Munger  thinks 
he  looks  like  the  American  eagle  on  a  dollar  bill  that  has  gone  through  a 
washing  machine.  Certainly  he  is  the  "Bard  of  Berea,"  who  never  pro- 
nounces a  "g"  if  it  follows  an  "n."  He  was  once  editor  of  the  Hemp  Plain 
Dealer,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  recognize  Hemp,  it  is  a 
place  originally  called  Mechanicks  Hill,  then  later,  Elsie.  To  locate  it,  see 
Bill  Powell's  North  Carolina  Gazetteer,  then  get  a  township  map  of  Moore 
County  and  ask  at  a  local  service  station. 

Ron  Bayes  of  St.  Andrews  College  says  that  for  every  good  deed  there 
is  sure  retribution.  This  is  a  night  for  retribution. 

But,  it  will  not  be  the  most  unnerving  night  of  his  life,  for  as  a  few 
of  you  know,  Sam  Ragan  was  robbed  on  his  wedding  night  and  had  to  ac- 
cept the  charity  of  incredulous  officers  of  the  law  to  get  a  place  to  sleep 
with  his  bride.  Being  a  bachelor,  I  shall  leave  it  to  others  to  expand  upon 
that  story. 

Tonight,  we,  his  coworkers  and  friends,  are  here  to  subject  Sam 
Ragan  to  indignities  that  only  one  wdth  a  sense  of  humor  can  endure,  and 
dignities  that  are  not  always  characteristic  of  our  speakers.  But,  Sam,  men 
of  your  equal  —  Paul  Green,  Albert  Coates,  and  Sam  Ervin  —  have  sur- 
vived these  ceremonies  vvdthout  permanent  damage,  and  we  predict  that 
you  will  recover  in  time  for  Tuesday's  deadline  of  the  Pilot. 

Before  presenting  the  people  on  the  platform  and  allowing  you  to  get 
on  with  your  dinner,  I  think  it  appropriate  to  read  one  of  several  messages 
from  Sam's  friends  who  could  not  be  with  us  tonight. 

Anybody  interested  in  the  arts  and  literature  in  North  Caro- 
lina must  be  ready  in  alacrity  to  stand  and  salute  Sam  Ragan. 

Sam  has  never  limited  his  power  to  support  the  solitary  re- 
spectable but  has  helped  many  to  struggle  along  difficult  paths 
to  make  real  contributions  to  the  culture  of  North  Carolina. 
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Sam  himself  looked  like  an  energetic  poet  but  worked  like  a 
hardheaded  newsman.  I  can  testify  to  that,  having  worked  in  an 
adjoining  editorial  cell  with  him  in  Raleigh  for  many  years.  I  have 
cherished  our  close  friendship  and  admired  his  never  interrupted 
energy  and  eloquence  for  the  arts. 

If  I  were  on  the  nominating  committee  I  would  choose  him 
"Mr.  Culture  of  North  CaroHna." 

Please  give  him  my  love,  warm  regards  and  my  appreciation 
for  what  he  has  done  to  make  robust  the  thing  we  call  culture  in 
North  Carolina. 

Sincerely, 

Jonathan 

The  North  CaroHniana  Society  does  things  differently.  For  example, 
we  put  the  important  people  in  the  audience,  and  we  put  up  here  those 
whom  you  might  not  recognize.  Will  each  of  you  stand  as  your  name  is 
called  and  remain  standing  until  the  entire  platform  has  been  introduced, 
and  will  the  audience  withhold  applause  until  our  guests  of  honor  have 
been  recognized,  for  there  are  some  up  here  who  would  make  a  speech 
with  the  shghtest  encouragement. 

From  my  right: 

1 .  The  fine  musician  and  actress  in  her  own  right,  Jean,  the  wife 
of  Walter  Spearman; 

2.  The  walking  encyclopedia  of  North  CaroUna  history,  the 
president  of  the  North  CaroHniana  Society,  Professor  Wil- 
liam S.  Powell; 

3.  A  great  lady  who  returned  to  the  state  of  her  ancestors  and 
has  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  a  vigorous  leader 
of  the  historic  preservation  movement,  Mrs.  Ernest  Ives; 

4.  The  governor  who  estabUshed  the  first  state  department  of 
cultural  resources  in  America  and  appointed  Sam  Ragan  to 
head  it,  Robert  W.  Scott; 

5.  A  popular  travel  writer  of  California  in  her  own  right  and 
the  wife  of  our  main  speaker,  Judith  Blakely  Morgan; 

6.  I  shall  pass  over  this  long-maned  character  for  the  moment. 
Now  from  my  left: 

7.  The  assiduous  researcher  who  fiirnishes  much  of  the  infor- 
mation to  the  walking  encyclopedia,  Virginia,  the  wife  of 
Bill  Powell; 
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8.  The  "dean"  of  North  Carolina  journalists,  Professor  Walter 
Spearman; 

9.  The  former  First  Lady  of  North  Carolina,  Jessie  Rae  Scott; 

10.  A  North  Carolinian  who  succumbed  to  the  lures  of  Califor- 
nia but  who  came  back  across  the  country  to  be  with  his  old 
boss  on  this  occasion,  Neil  Morgan. 

1 1 .  And  now,  will  you  join  in  welcoming  not  only  these  partici- 
pants but  especially  our  guests  of  honor,  Marjorie  and  Sam 
Ragan. 

There  are  in  the  audience  several  persons  who  occupy  a  very  special 
place  in  the  lives  of  our  participants  or  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society. 
May  I  ask  them  to  stand  as  I  call  their  names;  again,  please  withhold  your 
applause  until  all  have  been  recognized. 

1.  Talmadge  Ragan,  the  daughter  of  Marjorie  and  Sam; 

2.  Robin  Smith,  their  granddaughter; 

3.  Neil  Morgan's  sister,  Isabel,  and  her  husband,  the  Reverend 
Judson  Jackson  of  Hogansville,  Georgia; 

4.  Neil's  brother,  the  Reverend  S.  Lew^s  Morgan,  Jr.,  and  his 
wife  of  Washington,  D.C.; 

5.  Neil's  cousins.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hunter  of  Charlottesville, 
Va.; 

6.  Judith  Morgan's  parents,  who  drove  all  the  way  from  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  to  hear  their  son-in-law  and,  I  understand,  stop- 
ped in  Lynchburg,  Tennessee,  perhaps  to  sample  the  liquid 
refreshment  made  famous  by  the  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Merle  Blakely; 

7.  The  University  Librarian  of  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  my  boss,  Dr.  James  Govan  and  his  wife  Ann; 

8.  Recipient  of  the  second  North  Caroliniana  Society  Award, 
Albert  Coates  and  his  wife  Gladys; 

9.  A  distinguished  North  CaroUna  historian  and  former  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  who  this  month  is  retiring  after  a 
long  career  of  service,  Carlyle  Sitterson  and  Mrs.  Sitterson. 

Please  proceed  to  visit  with  your  neighbors  and  enjoy  your  dinner. 
We  shall  return. 

[Dinner  followed.] 
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We  always  try  to  schedule  our  North  Caroliniana  Society  Award  Din- 
ner on  a  date  of  particular  significance. 
It  is  true  that  about  this  time: 

•  400  years  ago  a  29-year-old  Walter  Raleigh  was  an  army  officer 
stationed  in  County  Cork  where  he  took  deHght  in  intimidating  noblemen 
disloyal  to  Queen  Elizabeth  I; 

•  300  years  ago  the  Lords  Proprietors  announced  the  award  of  60 
acres  of  land  for  all  "free  persons  that  doe  come  to  plant  in  Carolina"  and 
for  each  man  servant  "with  a  good  firelock  10  pound  of  powder  and  20 
lbs.  of  Bullets"; 

•  in  1781,  Colonel  David  Fanning  and  his  band  of  Tories  were  ter- 
rorizing portions  of  Chatham  and  Randolph  counties  while  General 
Cornwallis  was  marching  his  troops  across  Contentnea  Creek  toward  his 
fate  at  Yorktown; 

•  100  years  ago,  the  Torch-Light  of  Sam  Ragan's  home  county  of 
Granville  reported  that  "Horse  trading  has  been  fine  this  week.  Shake-rag 
was  well  represented."  Shake-rag  was,  I  suppose,  a  community  not  far  from 
Berea,  but  if  so,  it  failed  to  make  Bill  Powell's  Gazetteer.  The  paper  also  ob- 
served that  a  clerical  error  is  a  long  sermon,  and  that  people  who  live  in  glass 
houses  should  close  the  blinds  at  night. 

•  and,  of  course,  in  socialist  countries  around  the  world,  today  is  a 
major  holiday. 

But,  insofar  as  I  can  determine.  May  1  has  had  no  particular  signifi- 
cance in  Sam  Ragan's  life  —  until  tonight,  after  which  he  may  always  as- 
sociate this  dinner  wdth  the  international  code  word  of  distress,  "Mayday." 

Sam  Ragan  is  a  different  man  for  each  of  us.  For  me,  he  became  boss 
when  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  Fiistory,  of  which  I  was  direc- 
tor, was  made  a  division  of  the  new  cultural  department,  of  which  he  was 
first  secretary.  But  Sam  and  I  got  along  well.  He  was  ngt  a  historian,  so  he 
let  me  run  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was 
not  a  secretary,  so  I  let  him  take  care  of  the  clerical  work.  That's  the  way 
reorganization  was  intended,  wasn't  it,  governor? 

For  many  of  you,  Sam  has  been  boss  or  colleague;  for  all  of  us,  he  has 
been  fnend;  and  for  all  North  Carolinians,  he  has  been  a  force  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  history,  literature,  and  culture. 
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This  is  an  extremely  busy  time  of  year,  and,  Sam,  many  of  your  friends 
expressed  their  regrets  for  schedule  conflicts. 

Frank  Borden  Hanes,  out  of  state  this  week,  said  "Congratulate  him 
on  many,  many  jobs  well  done."  Senator  Sam  Ervin,  last  year's  recipient  of 
our  award,  wrote,  "Mrs.  Ervin  and  I  deeply  regret  that  previous  engage- 
ments v^  deny  us  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Society's  meeting  on  May  1. 
I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Sam  Ragan,  and  enclose  a  contribution  to  the 
Society  in  his  honor."  Bill  Friday  called  this  morning  to  say  that  he  is 
scheduled  to  appear  on  two  University  campuses  today,  and  he  reminded 
us  that  you  will  be  his  guest  on  North  Carolina  People  Monday  night  on 
Channel  4.  George  Watts  Hill,  Elizabeth  Hughey  Arline,  and  Eunice  Ervin 
also  made  contributions  in  your  honor  and  expressed  their  regrets.  Paul 
Green,  another  recipient,  has  been  hospitalized  since  he  participated  in  our 
Thomas  Wolfe  Society  meeting  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  two  of  his 
grandchildren  are  giving  recitals  in  Memorial  Auditorium  this  very  mo- 
ment; he  sends  this  message:  "Love  to  you  and  Marjorie."  Here  are  notes 
from  Congressman  Bill  Hefner,  Judges  Naomi  Morris  and  Frank  Parker, 
Betty  and  John  McCain,  Joe  Sloane,  Dety  Stem,  Sallie  Nixon,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Phillips,  John  Brooks,  Howard  Lee,  Charleen  Swansea,  Ramon 
Yarborough,  Representatives  John  Church  and  Martin  Lancaster,  and 
many  more.  And  there  is  this  touching  note  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  "Mark 
and  Willie  Snow  Etheridge  will  not  be  able  to  'share  an  evening  with  Sam 
Ragan.'  So  very  sorry." 

And  this  from  my  schoolmate  and  your  friend: 

Poet!  Newspaperman-Editor-Publisher!  Author!  Volunteer! 
Teacher!  Sam  Ragan  is  the  epitome  of  "the  public  servant"  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  He  has  given  of  his  time  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  cultural  world  —  the  N.C.  Arts  Council,  the  N.C. 
School  of  the  Arts,  the  N.C.  Writers  Conference,  the  N.C. 
Literary  Forum,  and  numerous  creative  writing  courses.  Perhaps 
his  greatest  achievement,  however,  is  in  introducing,  assisting, 
and  promoting  talented  new  writers.  Guy  Owen,  Reynolds  Price 
and  Neil  Morgan  are  just  three  names  on  a  long  Ust. 

Former  Governor  Bob  Scott  had  the  good  judgment  to  rec- 
ognize Sam's  unique  talents  when  he  appointed  him  as  first  secre- 
tary of  the  newly  formed  Department  of  Art,  Culture,  and  His- 
tory, now  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources.  I  consider  my- 
self fortunate  to  follow  him  into  that  position,  since  he  laid  all 
the  groundwork  for  an  effective,  efficient  department. 
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Congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  my  friend  and  mentor, 
Sam  Ragan,  on  receiving  this  tribute  and  for  a  continued  illus- 
trious career  of  public  service. 

Cordially, 

Sara  W.  Hodgkins 

At  this  point  it  must  be  evident  to  those  who  have  attended  previous 
North  Caroliniana  Society  Award  dinners  that  Sam  Ragan  is  getting  off 
entirely  too  easily.  But,  Sam,  hold  onto  your  halo,  for  as  our  students  would 
say,  "You  goin'  get  yours!" 
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In  introducing  our  preliminary  speakers,  perhaps  I  should  reveal  how 
we  choose  them  each  year.  It  is  very  simple.  We  watch  the  reservation  Hst, 
and  just  before  the  deadline  for  sending  the  program  to  the  printer  we  select 
three  literate  persons  from  that  list.  That  way  we  make  each  speaker  pay 
his  or  her  own  way,  and  we  know  there  is  genuine  interest  in  the  recipient. 
Do  it  any  other  way  and  each  speaker  wall  want  seven  free  tickets,  star  bill- 
ing on  the  program,  an  honorary  degree,  and  a  letter  from  the  governor 
telling  him  what  a  good  speech  he  made.  You  see,  we  were  practicing 
Reaganomics  long  before  the  election! 

For  as  long  as  most  of  us  can  remember,  our  first  speaker  has  been 
teaching  future  journalists.  One  student  said,  "He  didn't  offer  us  lectures; 
he  gave  us  performances."  Another  said  that  he  flitted  into  and  out  of  class 
and  could  detect  a  hangover  a  mile  away.  He  has  been  known  to  wake  up 
a  dissipated  student  with  a  telephone  call  and  threaten  to  begin  class  with- 
out him  if  he  didn't  shake  a  leg.  Russell  Clay  knew  exactly  what  was  meant 
when  the  professor,  upon  reading  the  student's  story,  drawled,  "For  the 
sort  of  people  who  like  this  sort  of  thing,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  sort 
of  people  v^U  like." 

Roy  Thompson  swears  that  460  people  came  to  his  retirement  party 
to  hiss  and  boo  him.  The  very  idea  of  Walter  Spearman  retiring  so  young! 

Walter  Spearman  is  indeed  a  legend,  but  the  deUght  wdth  which  his 
students  and  friends  remember  him  is  accompanied  by  a  deep  respect  for 
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his  talents  as  a  master  teacher,  the  winner  of  the  University's  highest  teach- 
ing awards  (both  the  Tanner  and  Jefferson  awards).  In  his  43  years  as  a 
bouncy  professor  of  journalism,  he  taught  thousands  of  students  who  as- 
pired to,  and  some  of  whom  attained,  recognition  for  their  skillful  use  of 
the  English  langauge.  Journalists,  short-story  writers,  novelists,  poets  — 
their  names  appear  in  every  style  and  size  of  type.  His  widely  read  column, 
"The  Literary  Lantern,"  for  a  third  of  a  century  has  called  attention  to 
nearly  every  meritorious  —  and  not-so-meritorious  —  piece  of  Tar  Heel 
writing,  and  his  editorials  and  articles  have  appeared  throughout  the  state. 
He  has  appeared  in  nearly  a  hundred  dramatic  performances  on  stage  and 
uncounted  performances  in  the  classroom,  at  lunch,  and  in  the  supermarket. 
The  "dean"  of  Tar  Heel  journaUsts,  Walter  Spearman. 
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U^LTER  SPEARMAN: 

I  suspect  we  all  agree  that  Sam  Ragan  is  a  "dream  candidate"  for  this 
year's  North  Caroliniana  Society  Award,  but  I  have  a  special  reason  for 
thinking  so.  The  night  after  H.G.  Jones  asked  me  to  talk  —  briefly  —  about 
Sam  Ragan,  I  dreamed  about  Sam  —  also  briefly.  I  dreamed  that  he  had 
vmtten  a  book  he  called  A  Small  Book  of  War  Poems,  but  when  it  came  back 
from  the  printer,  it  was  called  A  Book  of  Small  War  Poems.  Now  you  know 
—  and  I  know  —  that  Sam  Ragan  never  did  anything  on  the  small  scale, 
even  writing  about  war.  His  vision  is  vast;  his  achievements  loom. 

We  columnists  are  all  name-callers.  Sam  calls  my  "Literary  Lantern" 
the  "oldest  column  in  North  Carolina."  I  call  his  column,  "Southern 
Accent,"  the  "best  column  in  North  Carolina."  His  column  does  for  books 
and  poetry  and  history  and  literature  what  Ann  Landers  does  for  the  lovelorn. 

Sam  Ragan  not  only  makes  literature  with  such  books  of  poetry  as  The 
Tree  in  the  Far  Pasture  and  To  the  Water's  Edge  and  such  books  of  nonfiction 
as  The  Democratic  Party:  Its  Aims  and  Purposes  (perhaps  this  year  we  should 
all  go  back  and  read  that  again!).  Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial,  and  Back  to  Begin- 
nings, but  he  also  helps  other  people  make  literature:  in  workshops,  literary 
forums,  classes,  programs  at  his  beloved  Weymouth,  and  encouragement 
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in  his  columns.  As  Sam  writes  in  one  of  his  apt  poems  in  To  the  Water's 
Edge:  "It's  the  journey  that  counts  —  Not  getting  there."  And  Sam  helps 
all  us  writers  in  that  long,  hard  journey  toward  publication. 

He  has  helped  North  Carolina  writers  in  the  numerous  organizations 
he  has  so  effectively  headed:  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  the 
North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  the  North  Carolina  Writers  Conference, 
the  North  Carolina  Literary  Forum.  Sam  not  only  writes  books:  He  en- 
courages books,  he  inspires  books,  he  breathes  books. 

No  wonder  his  newspaper  desk  is  cluttered.  As  Sam  himself  has  said: 
"It  is  only  exceeded  in  clutter  by  Guy  Owen's  desk."  And  in  honor  of  this 
highly  productive  "clutter"  I  should  like  to  present  Sam  right  now  with  a 
copy  of  the  editorial  I  wrote  recently  for  the  Stnithfield  Herald  entitled  "In 
Praise  of  Clutter,"  which  I  hope  he  will  add  to  his  already  cluttered  desk. 

We  might  call  tonight '  'Bosses'  Night.' '  Not  only  is  our  chief  speaker, 
Neil  Morgan,  going  to  tell  us  what  it  was  hke  to  work  for  Sam  Ragan  in 
his  early  newspaper  days,  but  I  might  comment  that  I  once  taught  Margie 
Usher  Ragan  in  a  journalism  class  at  UNC  —  when  I  was  her  boss  —  but 
now  she  edits  my  "Literary  Lantern"  for  the  Pilot  and  is  very  clearly  my 
boss  —  as  well  as  Sam's. 

Somehow  tonight's  moving  laudatory  exercises  remind  me  of  another 
of  Sam's  poems  from  To  the  Water's  Edge.  He  must  have  had  a  premonition 
of  tonight  because  the  poem  begins:  "I  Walk  Upon  the  Water"  —  and  I 
am  sure  this  program  reenforces  that  sentiment. 

Since  I  have  so  frequently  quoted  Sam,  I  would  now  like  to  claim  equal 
time  before  I  sit  down  —  and  quote  myself. 

I  looked  on  the  back  of  the  jacket  of  my  treasured  copy  of  To  the  Water's 
Edge  and  found  this  quote  from  my  "Literary  Lantern":  "What  Ragan 
does  with  remarkable  skill  is  to  give  his  readers  an  instant  revelation  of  a 
mood,  of  a  sound,  of  an  awareness  which  becomes  a  shared  experience." 
That's  just  as  true  in  1981  as  it  was  in  1971. 

Tonight's  literary  love  feast  is  truly  "a  shared  experience"  with  one  of 
our  most  useful,  productive,  talented,  and  devoted  North  Carolinians,  who 
well  deserves  our  recognition,  our  praise,  our  honor,  and  our  affection. 
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DR.  JONES: 


It  was  not  long  after  the  reelection  of  Dwight  Eisenhower  to  the 
presidency.  In  a  telephone  conversation  with  her  brother  Adlai,  Elizabeth 
Stevenson  Ives  casually  mentioned  that  she  had  been  elected  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Antiquities.  "Good," 
he  shot  back,  "I'm  glad  someone  in  the  family  made  it." 

I  did  not  at  that  time  know  Mrs.  Ives  well,  but  when  I  became  direc- 
tor of  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  a  staff  member  reported 
that  Mrs.  Ives  was  not  entirely  happy  with  the  operation  of  the  House  in 
the  Horseshoe  State  Historic  Site  and  that  I  ought  to  go  down  to  see  her.  I 
replied  that  my  schedule  was  full,  but  that  I  would  squeeze  her  in  if  she 
wished  to  come  to  see  me  in  Raleigh.  The  staff  member,  astounded  by  my 
suggestion,  asked  contemptuously,  "Do  you  invite  the  Pope  to  drop  in  to 
see  you?"  To  which  I  snapped,  "Who  does  she  think  she  is,  the  Pope's 
wife?"  By  the  expression  on  his  face,  I  knew  I  was  in  trouble,  and  arrange- 
ments were  promptly  made  for  us  to  meet  her  at  the  house  in  Moore  County. 
Now,  the  House  in  the  Horseshoe  was  the  home  of  Philip  Alston  and  his 
family  during  the  American  Revolution,  and  Mrs.  Ives  had  been  a  key  to 
its  preservation.  I  knew  that  it  was  her  "baby,"  and,  growing  more  ner- 
vous as  we  headed  for  Moore  County,  I  almost  panicked  when  we  had  car 
trouble  and  drove  into  the  yard  almost  an  hour  late  to  find  Mrs.  Ives  sitting 
on  the  porch,  her  fingers  tapping  ominously,  her  teeth  biting  nails,  and  eyes 
shooting  fire.  I  had  to  gamble,  so  I  hopped  out  of  the  car,  waved  to  her, 
and  yelled,  "Yoo  hoo,  Mrs.  Alston!"  She  bounded  down  the  steps  laugh- 
ing, greeted  me  warmly,  and  ever  since  has  been  a  great  friend.  Incidentally, 
she  and  I  share  a  distinction:  We  may  be  the  only  two  people  who  ever 
moved  a  governor  without  his  permission!  [When  we  discovered  that 
Governor  Benjamin  Williams's  grave  had  become  a  lover's  lane,  we  dug  up 
him  and  his  family  and  replanted  them  in  the  yard  at  the  House  in  the 
Horseshoe.] 

"Buffie,"  as  we  know  her,  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  a  lead- 
ing force  in  the  preservation  of  historic  properties  and  jfiirnishings  in  her 
ancestral  and  adopted  state.  Her  name  is  indelibly  associated  with  such 
projects  as  Historic  Bath,  Hope  Plantation,  and  Weymouth.  But  she  is  here 
tonight  because  she  has  been  keeping  an  eye  on  her  neighbor  Sam  Ragan, 
with  whom  she  has  written  a  book  and  worked  on  an  exciting  project. 

Elizabeth  Stevenson  Ives. 
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ELIZABETH  STEVENSON  IVES: 

[in  her  own  inimitable  way,  Mrs.  Ives  delivered  a  spirited  impromptu 
tribute  to  Sam  Ragan,  tracing  his  support  of  historic  preservation  projects 
including  the  House  in  the  Horseshoe,  Bryant  House,  McLendon  Cabin, 
and  Weymouth.  The  latter  place  —  the  home  of  the  late  author  James  Boyd 
—  is  being  established  as  a  center  for  writers,  and  Mrs.  Ives  noted  Ragan's 
leadership  in  the  development  of  the  program  for  its  preservation  and  use. 
She  also  commended  Sam  and  Marjorie  on  the  Pilot,  the  weekly  newspaper 
that  they  have  edited  since  1969,  characterizing  the  paper  as  both  good  and 
large  —  so  large,  in  fact,  that  she  proposed  that  it  be  published  three  times 
a  week.l 
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DR.  JONES: 


It  is  always  dangerous  to  turn  a  Scott  loose  with  a  microphone.  But 
we  have  an  understanding  tonight:  If  he  gets  me  in  trouble  with  the  present 
governor,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  who  was  responsible  for  reorganizing  the 
state  university  system! 

In  fact,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  anyway,  for  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  photo- 
graph that  helped  change  history. 

Robert  Scott  was  unique  as  a 
governor;  he  not  only  maintained  a 
deep  interest  in  history,  but  he  was 
sort  of  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  often  dropping  in  to 
bring  a  historic  document,  to  tape  his 
experiences  in  a  high-level  conference, 
or  to  talk  about  our  program.  One 
day  he  walked  into  my  office  unan- 
nounced and,  without  a  word  of 
greeting,  began  gazing  at  this  photo- 
graph which  sat  in  a  frame  on  my 
desk.    [l   made  the  photograph  on 
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Bogue  Island.  It  shows  a  signpost  with  three  signs:  one  saying  stop,  two 
saying  one-way  and  pointing  in  opposite  directions.]  The  governor  gazed 
and  gazed,  and  the  silence  was  not  broken  until  he  asked,  "Do  you  know 
what  that  reminds  me  of?"  Without  waiting  for  my  reply,  he  added, 
"That  reminds  me  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina.  And  I'm  going 
to  do  something  about  it." 

PubUc  perception  of  leaders  and  their  interests  is  often  quite  at  variance 
with  reality,  and  I  suspect  that  no  one  knows  as  intimately  as  Sam  Ragan 
and  I  the  magnitude  of  Bob  Scott's  contributions  to  the  preservation  of  our 
state's  cultural  wealth.  Despite  his  response  in  accepting  the  Cannon  Cup 
for  historic  preservation  —  "What  I  have  done  for  history  is  no  more 
than  should  be  expected  of  any  governor"  —  Bob  Scott's  interest  and  sup- 
port were  not  merely  official;  they  were  personal,  and  wherever  he  went 
he  carried  that  interest.  The  impetus  for  the  restoration  of  the  hallowed 
state  capitol  came  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  while  he  was  there  giving  the 
keynote  address  to  the  Society  of  American  Archivists  and  warning,  years 
before  Richard  Nixon  tried  to  run  off  v^th  the  presidential  tapes,  that  the 
records  of  the  presidency  and  of  the  governorship  belong  to  the  public,  not 
the  officeholder.  The  preservation  of  the  workshop  of  the  great  inventor. 
Carbine  Williams,  started  at  a  Presbyterian  church  dinner-on-the-grounds 
in  Cumberland  County.  The  new  State  Records  Center,  the  only  Raleigh 
building  funded  by  the  legislature  in  1971,  was  saved  by  an  unscheduled 
return  to  Raleigh  from  a  National  Governors'  Conference.  The  Reed  Gold 
Mine,  the  Duke  Homestead,  the  Thomas  Wolfe  Memorial  were  made  pos- 
sible by  his  personal  assistance.  He  was  the  only  governor  to  write  a  diary 
while  in  office  and  regularly  place  the  volumes  in  the  Archives;  and  Jessie 
Rae,  who  went  to  bat  for  the  Paul  Green  Theatre  when  it  was  in  jeopardy 
in  the  legislature,  was  the  first  First  Lady  to  preserve  her  Governor's  Man- 
sion records  and  transfer  them  to  the  Archives. 

But,  gosh,  it  is  Sam  Ragan 's  night,  not  Bob  Scott's. 

The  man  who  took  Sam  Ragan  away  from  a  single  newspaper  and 
gave  him  to  the  entire  state,  Robert  W  Scott. 
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ROBERT  IV  SCOTT: 

For  years  I  have  dreamed  of  a  moment  such  as  this  when  I  would  have 
control  over  a  microphone  while  a  real,  live  editor  sat  before  an  audience. 

But  don't  worry,  Sam,  for  I  can't  draw  and  quarter  you  since  you  are 
one  of  only  two  editors  who  ever  wrote  a  favorable  editorial  about  me.  As 
I  recall,  yours  concerned  speculation  that  I  might  appoint  you  as  Secretary 
of  Art,  Culture  and  History.  The  other  was  by  Jim  Shumaker  in  an  un- 
guarded moment. 

When  I  discussed  with  Jessie  Rae  whether  I  should  appoint  you,  she 
was  all  for  it,  but  she  said  you  couldn't  accept  because  you  were  too  busy 
editing  and  publishing  a  paper.  Not  true,  I  said.  Everyone  knows  Margie 
runs  the  paper  anyway.  As  usual,  I  was  right.  Sam  came  to  Raleigh  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  cabinet  —  the  first  in  Tar  Heel  history.  It  was  his 
Job  to  preside  over  the  shotgun  marriage  of  many  departments,  boards, 
and  commissions  that  were  brought  into  the  newly  created  Department  of 
Art,  Culture  and  History. 

It  was,  I  honestly  believe,  the  only  major  appointment  I  made  during 
my  eight  years  in  state  government  that  met  with  universal  approval. 

Why  did  I  select  Sam? 

First,  because  that  one  favorable  editorial  was  burned  on  my  memory. 
It  stuck  out  like  mixed  drinks  being  served  at  the  Governor's  Mansion,  or 
a  peanut  lapel  pin  in  Washington. 

Second,  because  I  thought  by  appointing  an  editor,  I  would  get  the 
newspapermen  on  my  side  and  soften  the  hammering  blows  of  his  former 
employer,  the  News  and  Observer  Publishing  Company. 

Seriously,  as  I  recall,  his  name  was  first  mentioned  to  me  by  Ben 
Roney.  It  was  good  advice,  as  Ben  so  often  gave  to  my  father,  Terry  Sanford, 
Charlie  Wade,  Roy  Parker,  and  to  me  and  anyone  else  who  would  listen. 

It  was  not  an  easy  Job. 

At  cabinet  meetings,  sitting  at  the  huge,  oblong  table  in  the  Highway 
Building,  blissfully  unaware  of  the  bidrigging  going  on  down  the  hall,  and 
surrounded  by  his  colleagues  Hke  Craig  Phillips,  Bob  Morgan,  Lauch  Fair- 
cloth,  and  Roy  Sowers,  Sam  was  like  a  rose  in  a  briarpatch.  He  was  the 
only  one  to  bring  any  semblance  of  class  to  the  meetings. 

Sam  has  that  remarkable  quality  of  exhibiting  "grace  under  pressure," 
and  he  needed  every  bit  of  it  to  mold  and  build  the  new  department. 

And  a  fine  job  he  did,  too,  as  the  record  shows.  He  had,  I  hasten  to 
add,  the  aid  of  topnotch  professionals  such  as  our  genial  master  of  ceremo- 
nies. 
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Sam  was  not  new  to  state  government,  having  served  previously  as 
chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  and,  of  course,  for  years 
having  scrutinized  the  comings  and  goings  of  assorted  governors  and  legis- 
lators from  the  hallowed  halls  of  the  News  and  Observer. 

John  Milton,  renowned  English  poet,  made  a  speech  in  1644  defend- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press. 

His  words  might  well  have  been  spoken  by  Sam  Ragan,  for  those 
words  to  me  exemplify  the  man  we  honor  tonight.  Milton  said: 

"Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue  freely 
according  to  conscience,  above  all  liberties." 

Sam,  thank  you  for  giving  so  much  of  yourself  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  in  so  many  ways. 
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DR.  JONES: 


For  our  three  previous  awards  dinners,  we  kept  secret  the  name  of  the 
featured  speaker  until  the  moment  of  introduction.  We  could  have  treated 
Sam  Ragan  the  same  way,  for  we  compiled  quite  a  hst  of  writers  and  artists 
whose  careers  have  been  touched  by  Sam.  A  number  of  you  in  the  audience 
have  been  helped  along,  either  by  working  for  Sam  or  by  being  the  recipient 
of  his  attention,  criticism,  or  advice. 

But,  we  like  to  do  things  the  hard  way,  so  we  chose  the  person  on 
the  list  who  lived  farthest  from  North  Carolina.  There  were,  of  course, 
additional  reasons. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Johnston  County,  North  Carolina,  to  San  Diego, 
CaHfornia,  even  for  the  son  of  a  noted  Baptist  minister  who  moved  from 
pastorate  to  pastorate  in  eastern  North  CaroUna.  "Strawberry,"  as  Neil 
Morgan  was  called,  attended  Wake  Forest  College,  edited  the  school  paper, 
and  was  given  his  first  paying  job  on  the  News  and  Observer  hy  Sam  Ragan. 
During  World  War  11 ,  he  was  a  naval  officer  in  California,  and  some  strange 
lure  kept  him  there.  He  took  a  position  on  the  San  Diego  Daily  Journal, 
then  in  1950  moved  to  the  Evening  Tribune.  His  syndicated  column, 
"Morgan's  Journal,"  has  run  in  two  score  papers  across  the  country,  and 
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his  articles  are  familiar  to  readers  of  magazines  such  as  Reader's  Digest,  Es- 
quire, Redbook,  and  Harper's.  Last  month's  Travel  and  Leisure  featured  dehght- 
fiil  stories  by  both  Neil  and  Judith  Morgan.  His  National  Geographic  feature 
on  North  CaroHna  last  year  again  focused  world  attention  upon  our  state. 

Most  of  his  dozen  or  so  books  are  about  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  best 
known,  Westward  Tilt,  resulted  firom  a  conversation  between  Morgan  and 
James  Michener,  who,  in  a  poker  game,  discovered  that  each  planned  a 
book  on  the  far  west.  Morgan  won,  and  he  took  his  title  from  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright's  theory  that  America  had  tilted  westward  and  everything  loose 
was  sliding  into  CaUfornia. 

Neil  Morgan  has  won  both  the  Ernie  Pyle  and  Bill  Corum  Memorial 
awards  for  distinguished  writing,  was  Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the  Year 
in  San  Diego  in  1959,  and  is  a  popular  lecturer. 

With  such  impressive  credentials,  Neil  Morgan  was  generally  assumed 
to  be  in  line  for  the  editorship  of  the  Evening  Tribune.  When  the  formal  offer 
came  a  few  months  ago,  however,  he  shocked  the  publisher  by  initially  de- 
clining the  position  on  the  grounds  that  he  didn't  want  to  take  over  a  paper 
that  had  just  lost  its  best  columnist.  Of  course,  it  was  a  typical  Morgan 
joke,  and  he  comes  tonight  as  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Tribune,  as  a  distin- 
guished journalist  and  author,  as  a  fellow  Tar  Heel,  and  as  a  friend  of  Sam 
Ragan. 

Neil  Morgan,  welcome  back  home  to  North  Carolina. 
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SAM  RAGAN 

By  Neil  Morgan 


Let's  not  begin  quite  yet  with  Sam  Ragan.  Consider  first  the  pHght 
of  an  expatriate  who  knows  by  now  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  and  who 
repents,  even  as  his  preacher  father  went  up  and  down  North  Carolina 
teaching  repentance.  I  repent  several  matters. 

I  repent  my  departure  from  the  Tar  Heel  State:  In  atonement  my  re- 
turn visits  are  increasingly  frequent. 

I  repent,  secondly,  having  met  Dr.  H.G.Jones.  When  my  wife  Judith 
and  I  were  innocently  criss-crossing  this  state  two  years  ago  on  assignment 
for  National  Geographic,  we  arranged  an  8  a.m.  visit  at  the  North  CaroUna 
Collection.  The  setting  seemed  awesome  —  especially  to  a  man  who,  on 
the  night  before,  had  sought  out  some  Bourbon-and-branch-water  and  had 
managed  to  find  it.  The  good  curator  seemed  calm  and  mild,  v^dshing  to 
speak  primarily  of  his  most  recent  odyssey  to  the  Arctic. 

Slowly  I  got  my  wits  about  me,  recalled  that  I  was  back  in  the  land 
of  gracious  understatement  and  noted  that  on  the  desk  of  the  curator  of  the 
North  Carolina  Collection  sat  a  volume  of  mine  about  the  western  United 
States.  I  plunged  headlong  into  one  of  those  sly  Tar  Heel  bear  traps. 

"Why,"  I  asked  H.G.,  still  calling  him  Dr.  Jones,  "does  the  North 
Carolina  Collection  include  a  book  about  the  West?" 

"Because,"  he  said,  "we  seek  to  gather  everything  ever  written  about 
the  great  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  we  seek  also  to  gather  everything 
written  by  North  Carolinians,  even  though .  .  .  they .  . .  may .  .  .  have .  .  .  left 
us." 

I  don't  believe  that  I  have  ever  been  so  gently  reproached. 

Some  hours  later  my  Oklahoma-born  wife,  already  converted  to  Tar 
Heel  dogma,  asked  the  question  that  strained  at  both  of  us:  Why  is  it  that 
North  Carolina  history  is  documented  with  a  thoroughness  that  we  have 
not  seen  approached  in  the  archives  of  any  other  state? 
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H.G.  seemed  lost  in  thought,  and  I  wondered  if  we  had  crossed  over 
some  unsuspected  border  of  propriety. 

Then  he  answered,  and  his  response  was  regarded  by  the  editors  of 
National  Geographic  as  the  most  telling  four  lines  of  the  story  we  wrote  on 
North  Carolina: 

"It  has,"  H.G.  Jones  said,  "something  to  do  with  our  sense  of  loss 
from  the  Civil  War,  and  the  need  to  reassure  ourselves  that  we've  come  a 
long  way." 
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North  Carolina,  the  state  of  my  birth,  has  indeed  come  a  long  way. 
When  Henry  Mencken  stirred  Paul  Green  and  Jonathan  Daniels  and  others 
on  this  great  campus  with  his  flamboyant  charge  in  American  Mercury  that 
the  South  was  a  cultural  desert,  the  Sahara  of  the  Bozart  —  and  he  spelled 
it  Bozart  —  it  stung  the  South  into  proving  him  wTong.  The  measure  of 
how  long  forgotten  such  charges  have  become  can  be  found  in  the  current 
issue  of  Next,  one  of  the  new  science  magazines.  Its  writer  picks  up  the 
Mencken  quote,  but  she  must  have  picked  it  up  carelessly  over  the  telephone. 
It  appears  as  "the  Sahara  of  the  Ozarks." 

North  Carolina  has  come  a  long  way  with  the  subtle  prodding  of  such 
noblemen  of  yours  as  Paul  Green,  Albert  Coates,  of  Senator  Sam  Ervin, 
and  of  the  poet  and  author  and  editor,  the  incomparably  gentle  human  being 
we  have  come  to  honor  tonight,  Sam  Ragan. 


(^^^^) 


In  recent  days  I  have  spent  hours  on  the  phone  from  California  with 
other  admirers  of  Sam  Ragan,  and  other  North  CaroHnians  who,  like  me, 
have  defected,  however  temporarily. 

On  Wednesday  I  talked  for  an  hour  wdth  David  Brinkley,  who  was  a 
seventeen-year-old  cub  working  for  nothing  on  the  Wilmington  Star-News 
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when  Sam  Ragan  had  his  fourth  newspaper  job  there  as  reporter,  sports 
editor,  city  editor,  any  number  of  jobs.  Sam  had  started  on  a  weekly  in 
Moore  County,  become  sports  editor  of  the  Herald-Observer  in  Concord, 
and  gone  on  to  the  Goldsboro  News-Argus  on  his  way  to  Wilmington. 

"Sam  was  the  first  poet  I  ever  knew,"  David  said.  "We  used  to  go 
out  to  a  Greek  all-night  cafe  and  drink  beer  together  until  daybreak.  We 
were  poor,  and  I  was  poorer,  but  Sam  taught  me  the  good  half  of  what  I 
know  —  the  useful  half.  ..." 

Of  David  Brinkley,  Sam  recalls:  "He  was  a  natural  from  the  start. 
What  he  didn't  know  instinctively,  you  only  had  to  tell  him  once." 

I  asked  David  the  question  that  has  been  asked  of  North  Carolina 
writers  for  decades,  because  the  world  has  seemed  to  think  that  an  unusual 
number  of  notorious  men  and  women  of  letters  has  been  spawned  between 
Ocracoke  and  Murphy. 

David  said: 

"I  wish  to  God  I  knew  the  answer.  That  state  has  produced  an  inor- 
dinate number  of  good  journalists.  I've  thought  about  it  a  lot.  Of  course, 
there  was  that  fine  state  pubHc  school  system.  We've  had  some  pretty  good 
newspapers ....  We've  had  traditional  southern  respect  for  the  language, 
the  language  that  came  from  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  seems  to  me  that  South- 
erners hold  their  language  in  high  regard. 

"But  perhaps  the  real  key  is  that  for  many  years  our  part  of  the  world 
was  not  overwhelmed  with  a  lot  of  opera  and  ballet  and  theaters  and  or- 
chestras to  entertain  us.  The  primary  source  of  entertainment  was  the 
spoken  word.  For  a  long  time,  in  much  of  North  Carolina,  the  spoken 
word  was  really  all  there  was  to  entertain.  And  those  who  like  the  language 
tend  to  like  writing." 

It  is,  in  some  way,  what  the  critic  Malcolm  Cowley  said  in  defining 
the  distinction  of  southern  literature:  its  strong  oral  quality,  its  strong  sense 
of  place,  and  of  family. 

David  Brinkley  asked  me  to  bring  a  message  to  you  all  tonight: 

"I  planned  to  be  in  Chapel  Hill  Friday  night  for  Sam  Ragan.  They've 
got  my  show  moved  back  to  Thursday  night  now  and  I  don't  have  to  fight 
'Dallas,'  and  I  thought  I  could  come,  but  then  I  couldn't .  .  .  .  Well,  please, 
just  tell  Sam  I  love  him." 

This  week  at  the  New  York  Times,  Tom  Wicker  also  wanted  to  talk 
about  Sam  Ragan. 

"I  read  Sam  Ragan  for  years  before  I  knew  him,"  he  said.  "By  the 
time  I  came  along  he  was  managing  editor  at  the  News  and  Observer  and 
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author  of  the  'Southern  Accent'  column.  In  the  1950s,  when  I  was  a  kid 
with  my  first  published  book,  he  was  the  kingpin  in  the  North  Carolina 
Writers  Conference,  he  and  Marjorie,  and  they  were  always  nice  to  my  wife 
and  me,  and  I  kept  going  back,  and  I  kept  learning  from  Sam." 

Sam  recalls  that  Tom  Wicker  joined  an  all  night  conversation  about 
the  Senate  race  between  Willis  Smith  and  this  University's  beloved  Frank 
Graham,  a  dirty  race  in  1950  when  Smith  brought  in  race  and  communist 
issues  to  smear  the  great  Frank  Graham.  Wicker's  novel.  The  Kingpin,  came 
out  of  that  writers'  conference. 

Tom  Wicker,  Uke  David  Brinkley,  honors  the  tradition  of  the  North 
Carolina  love  of  the  written  word.  He  said:  "I  grew  up  honoring  Jonathan 
Daniels,  Gerald  Johnson,  Sam  Ragan.  .  .and  the  novelists,  Tom  Wolfe, 
Robert  Ruark .  .  .  and  the  country  weekly  editors ....  We've  had  a  lot  of 
them,  renowned  ones,  all  over  the  state.  The  Lassiters,  in  Smithfield,  the 
dwarf  Billy  Arthur  down  in  Jacksonville  [now  proprietor  of  a  crafts  shop 
here]. 

"It's  been  good  for  North  Carolina  that  we  haven't  had  one  big  dom- 
inant city  wath  one  big  dominant  newspaper,  but  a  lot  o{  good  ones." 

Tom  Wicker  still  comes  home  to  North  Carolina,  to  visit  his  mother 
in  Hamlet.  "I  try  to  stop  off  each  time  in  Southern  Pines,"  he  told  me, 
"and  say  hello  to  Sam." 
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It  is  an  odd  thing  about  this  state  we  love. 

Tom  Wicker's  father  was  a  railroad  engineer.  My  father  was  a  Southern 
Baptist  preacher  who  had  to  double  as  a  dime-an-inch  stringer  for  Josephus 
Daniels  and  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  so  he  could  afford  to  put  four 
kids  through  college.  We  were  poor  partly  because  my  father  believed  in 
going  over  to  preach  at  the  black  churches  in  those  small  towns  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s .  .  .  and  he  believed  in  talking  from  his  own  pulpit  about  equal 
rights  for  women  and  for  blacks.  As  a  result,  we  moved  a  lot.  But  he  left  a 
badge  of  courage  on  this  state,  and  he  found  support  always  from  the 
Danielses  and  Sam  Ragan.  Even  when  my  father's  crusades  might  have 
appeared  senile,  in  his  late  nineties,  he  was  winning  with  logic.  Sam  called 
me  one  day  in  California  to  say  he  was  printing  a  letter  to  the  editor  from 
my  father,  who  was  living  then  in  the  Baptist  home  in  Hamilton.  He  sought 
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to  continue  his  pastoral  calls  among  the  aged  within  the  home,  but  was 
warned  that  he  could  not  visit  in  the  rooms  of  the  women  there.  He  thought 
at  their  ages  that  was  silly,  and  he  petitioned  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Homes  board  for  change.  He  waged  his  campaign  through  Sam  Ragan's 
letters  column  until  the  board  threw  up  its  hands  and  conceded  to  his  logic. 
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Two  weeks  ago,  at  the  meeting  of  American  newspaper  editors  in 
Washington,  your  distinguished  townsman  Vermont  Connecticut  Royster 
and  I  chatted  about  tonight's  event.  I  told  him  that  I  try  never  to  speak 
more  than  twenty  minutes,  and  usually  rein  myself  in  at  least  by  half-an- 
hour.  Royster  said  he  himself  had  a  29V2  minute  limit,  and  suggested  I 
follow  it  here  tonight,  no  matter  what  the  predilection  of  Curator  Jones 
might  be  for  adequate  dialogue  to  eliminate  the  use  of  spacing,  leading, 
and  curlicues  to  fill  two  or  three  folios  of  the  bound  proceedings  which  he 
cherishes  from  these  lovely  occasions. 

At  that  moment  Royster  and  I  sat  down  at  lunch  to  listen  to  a  disser- 
tation by  our  secretary  of  state.  General  Haig.  It  lasted  for  close  to  an  hour. 
At  that  time  I  felt  an  elbow  in  my  ribs.  It  was  Vermont  Royster. 

"You  see?"  he  said.  "Hold  it  to  29^/2  minutes!" 

So  I  must  try.  So  now  we  come  full  face  to  Sam  Ragan. 

If  you  find  him  in  Southern  Pines  at  The  Pilot,  it  is  like  this:  His  gray 
hair,  usually  long,  is  awry,  and  his  outsized  bow  tie  askew.  He  is  the  gen- 
tleman country  editor  on  deadline,  polite,  accessible.  .  .but  committed  in 
some  obvious  distraction  to  a  higher  cause. 

Behind  barricades  of  books  and  papers  he  attacks  his  old  Royal  Stan- 
dard as  though  it  were  the  enemy,  closing  in. 

It  is,  instead,  his  lifelong  ally,  and  with  it  he  has  helped  to  prod  this 
state  into  cultural  leadership  in  the  Sunbelt  bonanza. 

The  Royal  Standard  survives,  but  barely.  It  was  bought  new  in  1941 
at  the  News  and  Observer  for  Sam  Ragan,  and  when  he  left  there,  the 
Danielses  sold  it  to  him  for  five  dollars.  He  pounds  it.  Only  yesterday,  as 
he  hastened  to  finish  "Southern  Accent"  so  he  could  come  to  Chapel  Hill, 
the  striking  arm  of  his  o  flew  off, 
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"I  finished  my  piece  without  any  o's,"  Sam  explained  this  morning, 
"and  afterwards  I  went  all  the  way  through  pencilling  in  the  o's.  It's 
amazing  how  important  o's  are  and  how  many  we  use.  The  welder  is  put- 
ting it  back  on  today." 

Sam's  office  walls  are  awash  with  plaques;  he  has  swept  state  press 
awards  for  news,  editorials,  and  advertising.  His  circulation  exceeds  the 
population  of  Southern  Pines,  twelve  thousand  to  eight  thousand,  and  it  is 
climbing.  No  wonder,  Sam  has  a  simple  dream: 

"I  want  every  issue  to  be  a  work  of  art." 

Part  of  his  success  rises  from  the  fame  of  the  state  and  from  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  he  has  chosen  to  live  his  later  Hfe.  But  more  to  the  point 
are  his  record  and  his  reputation: 

As  a  well-published  poet  and  Hterary  man,  he  was  called  into  service 
as  the  first  secretary  of  North  Carolina's  arts-oriented  Department  of  Cul- 
tural Resources,  the  first  in  the  nation.  He  had  much  to  do  with  establish- 
ing acquisition  budgets  for  art  works,  and  v^th  the  new  state  art  museum 
that  will  be  dedicated  late  this  month  in  Raleigh;  the  budget  request  for 
the  first  ten  million  dollars  for  the  building  was  in  his  term  in  1973. 

He  has  more  recently  headed  a  group  that  raised  close  to  a  million 
dollars  to  estabHsh  a  retreat  for  the  arts  and  humanities  within  a  virgin  forest 
of  long  leaf  pine  at  Weymouth  Center,  the  estate  of  the  late  novelist  James 
Boyd,  in  Southern  Pines.  Just  yesterday,  he  was  reelected  president  of  the 
Friends  of  Weymouth,  which  raised  funds  and  operates  the  center. 

John  P.  Marquand  was  part  of  the  writers'  colony  in  the  old  days  there, 
and  Sherwood  Anderson  used  to  rise  at  5  a.m.  to  watch  the  workouts  of 
harness  racers. 

Like  any  country  editor,  Ragan  does  it  all.  For  hours  each  week  he  is 
at  his  telephone,  talking  with  his  people.  It  is  horsey  country,  the  Sandhills. 
At  the  Stoneybrook  Steeplechase  each  spring,  damask  tablecloths  and  can- 
delabra are  still  set  up  by  butlers  on  the  grass,  and  men  parade  in  colonial 
costume,  their  ladies  on  their  arms.  But  now,  Sam  has  noticed,  there  are 
bikinis,  too,  and  lots  of  tailgate  parties. 

In  this  world  of  golfers  and  cosmopolites.  Editor  Ragan  seems  as 
much  at  home  as  among  the  long  leaf  pines  of  Weymouth  Center.  It  is  all 
part  of  his  circulation  area,  and  he  monitors  changing  manners  casually. 
The  story  went  around  that  one  of  these  rich  horsewomen,  a  widow  from 
the  North,  had  buried  her  favorite  racehorse  in  her  firont  yard.  Sam  couldn't 
find  any  law  against  it,  but  people  were  talking,  and  he  tracked  the  story 
down. 
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"It  wasn't  true,"  he  told  me  later.  "Well,  not  exactly  true.  I  mean, 
the  fiinny  big  mound  wasn't  in  her  front  yard.  It  was  around  back." 

Sam  lives  deep  within  a  pine  forest  with  his  wife  Marjorie,  a  lifetime 
newswoman  who  serves  as  associate  editor  of  the  Pilot.  The  deed  restrictions 
in  their  part  of  town  used  to  rule  out  Jews  and  consumptives.  Sam  thinks 
that's  weird  and  ironic.  In  those  days,  they  never  thought  about  blacks 
being  able  to  afford  to  buy  in. 

It  is  far  too  easy  a  matter  to  eulogize  Sam  Ragan  for  his  diligence  as  a 
North  Carolina  editor  and  poet,  a  man  of  letters,  as  an  unrelenting  patron 
of  arts,  and  as  a  patient,  chivalrous,  gallant  teacher. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  more  intriguing  to  seek  to  know  how  Sam  Ragan 
came  to  happen. 
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I  confess  I  have  been  puzzling  over  this  phenomenon  since  1942,  when 
Sam  fixed  those  trusting  blue  eyes  of  his  own  on  the  eyes  of  a  naive  seventeen- 
year-old  Wake  Forest  freshman  in  the  newsroom  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  and  nodded  without  a  word  toward  my  desk  and  chair.  I  would 
never  have  been  allowed  that  desk  nor  the  use  of  the  stubby  black  pencils 
and  the  Underwood  if  Sam  Ragan  hadn't  decided,  right  then,  that  I  was 
teachable. 

I  wondered,  for  a  long  time  afterward,  if  he  was  right,  during  the  af- 
ternoons and  evenings  that  I  struggled  over  almost  illegible  scraps  of  news 
from  more  than  a  hundred  stringers  scattered  across  North  Carolina.  Sam 
was  far  surer  than  I  was  that  some  sense  could  be  made  of  it  all. 

That  first  doubtful  moment  came  two  years  before  we  both  went 
away  to  war.  I  have  sometimes,  since  then,  been  quite  as  overwhelmed  by 
some  pending  piece  of  work  as  I  was  when  Sam  set  me  down  that  day  in 
1942.  Each  time  I  have  come  finally  to  envision  Sam's  trusting  gaze,  to  re- 
call his  calm  good  faith,  his  contagious  confidence.  Each  time  I  have  gone 
ahead  with  the  job,  as  Sam  has  gone  ahead  with  the  job  now  in  North 
Carolina  for  forty -five  years. 

Several  years  at  a  time  passed  without  our  being  in  each  other's  pres- 
ence; but  no  month  has  gone  by  that  I  have  not  seen  Sam  in  memory,  and 
decided  that  possibly  I  might,  if  he  could,  get  my  own  job  done.  We  may 
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safely  multiply  my  dependence  on  Sam  by  thousands.  There  is  some  extraor- 
dinary genius  that  creates  an  editor  who  makes  writers  better,  and  in  these 
times  it  seems  to  grow  rare  because  editors  become  administrators,  and 
writers  become  pawns. 

Sam  came  west  to  preside  over  a  national  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Conference.  Once  more  he  gave  me  an  invitation 
to  come  home,  and  once  more  I  told  him,  with  some  embarrassment,  that 
California  had  become  a  sort  of  home.  He  was  not  put  off.  We  kept  in 
touch. 

Of  course,  none  of  this  takes  us  closer  to  how  Sam  came  to  happen. 

Sam  was  born,  the  son  of  a  tobacco  and  cotton  farmer,  in  Berea,  a 
town  of  perhaps  a  hundred  or  so  on  a  clear  day.  I  attended  school  several 
years  later  in  Creedmoor.  Our  high  school  basketball  teams  competed,  and 
in  those  days,  Berea  was  a  road  trip.  .  .close  to  twenty  miles  each  way  by 
back  roads.  .  .and  in  those  days  all  Granville  roads  were  back  roads. 

The  journey  from  Berea  to  Creedmoor  led  through  Tally  Ho,  a  cross- 
roads that  was  the  birthplace  of  Jim  Webb,  so  long  one  of  the  greats  of 
NASA.  It  led  on  through  an  intersection  called  Shoo  Fly.  The  next  stop 
was  major,  a  village  called  Stem.  After  all  that,  Creedmoor,  with  about  700 
people  in  those  days,  seemed  absolutely  metropolitan. 

Sam  left  Berea  before  I  reached  Creedmoor,  one  of  the  final  pastorates 
in  which  my  preacher  father  served  during  the  century  in  which  he  gave 
the  people  of  this  state  his  selfless  compassion  and  his  stern  judgments  oi 
right  and  wrong. 

Sam  finished  high  school  in  Johnston  County  and  went  on  to  Atlantic 
Christian  in  Wilson,  because  his  family  could  afford  it.  He  had  already  de- 
termined to  be  a  writer.  That  had  been  settled  in  the  third  grade  at  Berea 
with  an  essay  about  a  horse.  Neither  Sam  nor  anyone  else  I've  found  re- 
members anything  more  about  the  essay  than  that  it  was  printed  in  the 
mimeographed  school  paper.  Like  all  of  us,  Sam  was  immediately  hooked. 
He  had  seen  his  word  set  down  in  stone.  He  knew  it  could  be  done.  In  this 
craft  we  all  long  to  be  akin  to  Moses. 

Something  very  much  like  this  had  been  happening,  meanwhile,  in 
Scotland  County. 
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Marjorie  Usher,  the  daughter  of  a  Laurel  Hill  businessman  who  worked 
for  one  Zebulon  Vance  Pate,  was  awarded  a  prize  of  one  dollar  when  she 
was  eleven  years  old.  It  came  from  the  Charlotte  Observer  for  a  short  story 
that  appeared  in  a  section  called  "Sunshine  Club."  Her  first  written  words, 
like  Sam's,  are  not  easily  accessible.  But  Marjorie  was  older  than  Sam  at 
the  moment  of  revelation.  She  recalls  that  her  story  was  an  ingenious  one 
about  a  boy  who  ran  away  from  home  to  join  a  circus.  She  does  not  recall 
if  he  returned. 

But  when  Marjorie  first  saw  her  own  words  in  print,  the  emotions 
were  not  dissimilar  to  those  that  had  rocked  Berea  some  years  earlier.  Mar- 
jorie describes  her  passion  without  equivocation:  From  that  moment  on, 
she  says,  "there  was  never  anything  else  I  wanted  to  do  but  write  for 
money." 

(You  may  note  that  Marjorie's  testimony  is  imbued  with  the  work 
ethic  that  might  be  expected  of  a  child  of  Scotland  County.  There  is  no  hint, 
even  now,  that  Marjorie  clutched  that  clipping  from  the  Charlotte  Observer 
and  dreamed  of  creating  sonnets  in  the  style  of  EUzabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
or  novels  fashioned  after  Dostoevski.  There  was  never  anything  else  she 
wanted  to  do,  she  tells  us  lucidly,  but  write  for  money.  She  was  ahead  of 
her  time.) 

And  so  they  did,  both  Marjorie  and  Sam.  They  needed  money  in  those 
days,  as  we  all  did,  to  help  provide  the  luxury  of  learning,  the  proximity 
of  books,  the  prospect  of  travel  to  a  wider  world. 

But  were  they  united  in  this  quest  by  pure  and  singular  passion? 

Hardly. 

Their  first  job  together  was  a  bank  robbery. 

By  then  Marjorie  had  become  a  reporter  on  the  Hamlet  News-Messenger. 
Sam  had  landed  a  job  on  the  Robbins  Plain  Dealer  in  Moore  County  (to 
those  of  you  whose  roots  run  deep,  let  me  say  that  Robbins  was  then  known 
as  Hemp). 

One  day  a  bank  in  Candor  was  robbed.  Marjorie  and  Sam  met  for 
the  first  time  as  they  covered  the  story  for  their  newspapers.  Their  memory 
of  the  meeting  is  vivid.  They  can  tell  you  that  there  were  two  bank  robbers, 
noted  escape  artists  who  previously  had  been  imprisoned,  one  named  Bill 
Payne  and  the  other  Wash  Turner.  They  recall  that  both  were  caught. 

About  the  time,  in  August  1939,  the  two  bank  robbers  were  executed, 
Sam  and  Marjorie  were  married.  They  remember  a  quiet  honeymoon,  Uke 
so  many  other  North  Carolinians,  on  Ocracoke  Island.  Sam  says  they  drove 
to  Cedar  Island  and  took  the  mail  boat  to  Ocracoke. 
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There  is  another  story.  It  was  displayed  in  something  close  to  ten  feet 
of  clippings  that  David  Brinkley  had  pasted  together  upon  their  return  to 
the  Wilmington  newsroom.  Some  imaginative  performances  by  certain 
editors  must  have  been  involved,  perhaps  even  some  conspiracy  that  would 
seem  less  fiinny  in  the  Washington  Post  these  days. 

Marjorie  and  Sam,  the  Associated  Press  reported,  were  robbed  on  their 
wedding  night.  The  AP  dispatch  read  that  it  took  the  work  of  three  police 
departments  to  straighten  them  out.  An  AP  story  of  August  21, 1939,  date- 
lined  Wilmington,  gives  us  curiously  disjointed  fragments: 

"Sam  Ragan,  honeymooning  reporter  of  the  Star-News  (formerly  of 
the  News-Argus)  and  his  bride  of  a  night  spent  their  first  day  of  married  life 
penniless  and  hungry,  and  it  required  the  combined  efforts  of  three  police 
departments  to  provide  them  with  provender .  .  .  . " 

Provender  —  I  wonder  what  would  happen  if  that  word  popped  up 
on  one  of  the  video  display  terminals  at  which  our  young  copy  editors  per- 
form today.  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  treats  the  word  tenderly,  citing 
Chaucerian  usages  of  it  to  describe  hay  or  com,  any  dry  food  used  for  horses. 
The  OED  adds  that  the  word  is  sometimes  used  in  modem  times  to  apply 
to  food  for  humans,  but  always  in  a  humorous  sense. 

Thus,  we  must  assume  that  the  Ragans'  wedding  night  was  considered, 
at  least  by  the  Associated  Press,  to  have  been  a  humorous  one. 

The  AP  does  not  describe  the  provender  provided  for  the  blissful 
honeymooners.  It  does  say  the  Ragans  were  robbed  at  the  Fayetteville 
Hotel. 

Sam's  frantic  SOS  to  Wilmington,  as  reported  in  the  overwrought 
and  largely  fictional  verbiage  of  the  Associated  Press,  was  delayed,  and  I 
quote: 

"When  finally  received,  it  was  too  late  to  wire  money.  A  telephone 
call  revealed  that  the  Ragans  had  checked  out  and  headed  north  with 
nothing  to  give  but  love ....  State  poUce  located  the  couple  approaching 
Varina.  Mayor  Tom  Cooper  of  Wilmington  called  the  police  chief  at  Varina 
and  arranged  for  the  hungry  honeymooners  to  be  supplied  with  cash." 
Cash,  no  doubt,  for  provender.  None  of  it  tme,  Sam  says  now. 
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Not  even  the  mayor  of  Wilmington  could  solve  other  problems  for 
the  newlyweds.  By  now,  Marjorie,  writing  for  money,  just  as  she  had 
warned  us  all,  had  risen  to  become  editor  of  the  Onslow  County  Record  at 
Jacksonville. 

She  moved  to  Wilmington  and  drew  a  day  shift  as  reporter  on  the 
evening  News;  Sam  was  working  nights  on  the  Morning  Star.  Fearful  of 
growing  into  strangers,  they  quit  and  moved  to  San  Antonio,  where  he 
took  a  job  on  the  Evening  News.  Together,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  able 
to  explore  the  commonality  of  evenings  and  nights. 

But  Texas  seemed  an  alien  place.  In  1941  Jonathan  Daniels  arranged 
to  bring  the  Ragans  home,  and  when  I  met  Sam  at  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  in  the  next  year,  he  was  state  news  editor. 

Those  100  stringers  across  the  state  varied  in  competence  from  accom- 
plished to  quasi-illiterate.  It  was  a  good  laboratory  for  a  raw  newsman.  Sam 
taught  me,  in  two  years,  as  much  about  newspaper  writing  as  I  have  learned 
in  all  the  years  since. 

Our  sojourn  together  was,  however,  interrupted.  Sam  was  forced  to 
give  me  emergency  leave  from  the  Neu>s  and  Observer 

For  a  Wake  Forest  seminar  with  that  grand  old  Chaucerian,  Edgar 
Estes  Folk,  I  had  written  an  assignment  about  how  I  had  spent  the  prior 
summer.  I  had  spent  the  summer,  it  now  appears,  in  a  more  bizarre  manner 
than  I  understood.  I  had  been  measuring  crops  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, using  aerial  maps,  in  a  sequestered  region  called  the  Harricane.  It 
lay  isolated  between  Wake  Forest  and  Durham,  to  the  north,  off  the 
paved  road,  along  the  southern  border  of  Sam's  native  Granville  County. 
Its  poverty  was  relieved  only  by  the  single-mindedness  of  its  moonshiners. 

I  was  too  much  my  father's  son  to  be  deterred  by  the  brandished  shot- 
guns of  the  Harricaners,  to  whom  any  government  man  was  a  "Revenooer." 
They  finally  reached  some  regional  assent  that  anyone  who  could  not  sniff 
out  a  copper  still  was  too  stupid  to  be  a  hazard,  and  I  spent  six  weeks  at 
work  in  the  Harricane.  My  college  theme  on  its  people  found  its  way  to 
the  national  wire  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  on  an  otherwise  placid,  spring 
night,  scores  of  angry  Harricaners  drove  into  Wake  Forest  in  their  trucks, 
brandishing  knives  and  pistols,  claiming  I  had  betrayed  them.  They  intended 
to  take  me  back  with  them.  The  best  that  I  seemed  able  to  hope  for  was  a 
tar  and  feathering.  Some  Harricaners  forced  the  town's  only  policeman  to 
unlock  the  town  hall,  while  others  rousted  Dean  Bryan  from  his  home  and 
insisted  he  produce  me  on  the  witness  stand. 

He  did  so,  but  fortunately  not  before  he  had  called  Peahead  Walker, 
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who  then  coached  a  Wake  Forest  football  squad  recruited  in  Pennsylvania 

mining  country.  Peahead's  restless  squad  filled  one  side  of  the  httle  justice 
court  and  the  Harricaners  the  other.  For  two  hours  I  basked  in  a  notoriety 
that  I  compare  only  to  that  described  by  the  man  on  the  gallows  about  to 
be  hanged:  "Were  it  not  for  the  honor  of  the  occasion,"  he  said,  "I  should 
as  lief  let  it  pass." 

Peahead's  varsity  line  formed  two  impenetrable  ranks  through  which 
they  got  me  out  of  there  that  night.  Sam  Ragan,  informed  of  the  priorities, 
gave  me  an  impromptu  vacation  from  the  News  and  Observer.  Dean  Bryan 
asked  if  I  could  sing  but  did  not  wait  for  an  answer:  "You're  leaving  to- 
morrow morning,"  he  said,  "on  a  two-week  tour  v^th  the  Wake  Forest 
Glee  Club." 
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Sam's  service  in  military  inteUigence  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II  — 
a  time  during  which  Marjorie  worked  on  the  Washington  Times-Herald  — 
separates  the  birth  dates  of  their  two  daughters.  Nancy,  the  elder,  lives  now 
in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia;  one  of  the  Ragans'  two  grandchildren, 
Robin  Smith,  graduates  next  month  from  Chatham  Hall  at  Chatham, 
Virginia.  And  Talmadge  Ragan,  who  takes  her  name  from  her  father,  and 
is  the  younger,  works  as  an  assistant  film  producer  in  New  York  City  with  a 
firm  involved  with  television  commercials. 

Sam  returned  from  war  in  1946  and  continued  a  sterhng,  27-year 
professional  sojourn  wdth  the  News  and  Observer.  During  these  years  his 
quiet  calm  confidence  was,  as  in  Mark  Twain's  words,  that  of  a  Christian 
holding  four  aces  —  this  confidence  and  his  gentle  guidance  set  down 
around  him  a  grid  of  greatness  on  which  unfolded  one  of  the  golden  eras 
of  one  of  the  South 's  distinguished  newspapers. 

For  a  time  Sam  could  not  understand  why  I  had  defected,  and  he  gra- 
ciously urged  me  back  home  several  times  when  positions  developed.  In 
many  ways  I  v^sh  that  I  had  come.  It  was  not  until  two  years  ago,  when 
my  wife  Judith  and  I  spent  five  weeks  in  traversing  North  Carolina  for  the 
National  Geographic,  that  I  reahzed  that  much  of  the  change  that  so  many 
of  us  so  restlessly  sought  has  come  to  North  Carolina. 

What  has  remained  is  reverence  for  learning  and  land  and  the  past, 
and  a  persuasive  gentleness  of  manner  that  have  helped  to  overcome  poverty 
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and  injustice.  Sam  Ragan  and  the  Daniels  family  have  been  a  part  of  this. 
As  he  climbed  the  editorial  stairs  at  the  News  and  Observer,  he  soared  through- 
out the  newspaper  industry.  Sam  became  a  director  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  chairman  of  its  Freedom  of  Information  Com- 
mittee, and  he  served  with  vigor  and  wisdom  as  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  the  largest  newspaper  organization  in 
America.  Marjorie  raised  their  daughters,  counseled  Sam  from  her  own 
reservoir  of  professional  strengths,  and  provided  a  focus  for  the  gentle  car- 
ing that  distinguishes  Sam  Ragan.  He  reached  out  in  that  quiet,  humble 
way  of  his,  to  help  his  beloved  North  Carolina  in  ways  he  could  do  best. 
He  taught  journalism  and  courses  in  contemporary  issues  and  creative  writ- 
ing at  North  Carolina  State  University  and  conducted  the  Writers'  Work- 
shop there  for  nine  years,  still  lectures  there.  Since  1956  he  has  moderated 
the  North  Carolina  Literary  Forum  in  Raleigh,  and  since  1964  the  North 
Carolina  Writers  Forum  at  Charlotte.  He  served  as  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  and  even  became  a  sort  of  Carolina  Alistair  Cooke 
on  Durham's  channel  11. 

And,  always,  always,  he  wrote. 

It  is  a  common  bond  among  fine  vmters  that  they  are  never  satisfied. 
Not  long  before  Sam  was  being  published  in  hard  cover  for  the  first  time 
as  a  poet,  in  the  exquisite  volume  called  The  Tree  in  the  Far  Pasture,  I  sat 
one  afternoon  over  the  Pacific  with  the  mystery  novelist  Raymond  Chand- 
ler. The  author  of  the  classic  Big  Sleep  and  The  Long  Goodbye  was  bristUng 
wdth  self-fury.  I  was  a  newspaperman  v^dth  no  concept  of  how  to  vmte 
poetry.  Here  was  Chandler,  the  most  stylish  noveUst  of  his  genre,  reading 
aloud  poems  of  his  own  that  had  just  been  rejected  by  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Friends  inevitably  get  around  to  asking  newspapermen  when  they  are  go- 
ing to  write  something  —  "really  good"  is  the  usual  way  of  putting  it  — 
as  opposed  to  fragile  journalism.  I  remember  that  afternoon  in  California 
when  Chandler  pulled  out  a  letter  from  a  reader,  one  that  obviously  gnawed 
at  him.  "You  write  so  well,"  he  read  aloud.  "When  are  you  going  to  write 
something  without  murders  in  it?" 
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Well,  in  The  Tree  in  the  Far  Pasture,  Sam  Ragan  the  newspaperman 
was  Sam  R^gan  the  poet.  He  wrote  in  the  poem,  "The  One  Small  Singing": 

NoveUsts  deal  with  the  time  of  man 

Birth  and  death,  and  in  between  a  Httle  living 

That  barely  breathes  and  seldom  bleeds. 

And  poets,  too,  but  rarely  find 

The  shining  moment 

Or  the  one  small  singing 

Of  every  man. 

It  is  the  "one  small  singing  of  every  man"  that  Sam  Ragan  has  most 
celebrated  in  his  writing  and  in  his  Life.  Jonathan  Daniels,  himself,  no  mean 
master  of  words,  muses  that  Sam  could  have  stopped  in  success  as  a  superb 
newspaperman.  "Instead,"  Daniels  said, 

he  has  wandered  off  into  the  far  pastures  of  poetry,  served  as 
the  state's  first  official  devoted  to  the  creativeness  of  its  people, 
and  managed  like  a  sort  of  diving  juggler  to  keep  his  shining 
spheres  of  speech  and  verse  and  commentar}'  fl}ing .  .  .  without 
flattering  to  the  awe  and  applause  of  the  accomplished  and  the 
aspiring. 

Sam  has  a  third  volume  of  poetry  coming  late  this  month,  a  book 
called  Journey  into  Morning.  It  is  a  lyric  phrase  for  a  man  who  already  has 
reached  the  heights  in  several  careers,  and  still  strives  for  better.  Sam's  Ufe, 
his  newspapering,  his  role  as  North  Carolina's  official  cultural  catalyst,  his 
devotion  to  Marjorie,  all  have  been  pervaded  by  a  benign  sense  of  hope.  His 
poetry  is  poetry  of  affirmation.  Sam  is  a  yea-saver.  He  believes  in  the  best 
of  man.  His  is  the  optimism  of  Sandburg  and  Frost,  of  Cummings  and 
Stevens  and  Stafford. 
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He  is  not  diverted  by  the  pragmatists.  Sam  laughed  with  me  in  won- 
der and  dismay  about  an  incident  one  evening  in  my  home  town  of  La  JoUa 
when  Henry  Kissinger  had  just  returned  from  the  first  American  visit  to 
China,  and  was  seated  at  an  impromptu  dinner  party  with  Dr.  Jonas  Salk. 
Kissinger  was  full  of  himself,  dominating  the  conversation.  But  the  great 
biologist  Salk  had  just  published  his  first  book,  and  my  wife  Judith  kept 
turning  the  conversation  back  to  the  mild,  soft-spoken  Salk.  It  was  quickly 
evident  that  the  two  men  were  in  violent  disagreement.  Kissinger  said  he 
was  optimistic  for  mankind  in  the  short-term,  during  which  he,  presum- 
ably, would  direct  world  traffic,  but  that  he  was  pessimistic  for  the  long- 
term.  By  contrast,  it  was  Salk's  fervent  belief  that  despite  sinister  derail- 
ments, mankind  is  driven  biologically  and  spiritually  toward  higher  things. 
He  was  pessimistic  for  the  short-term,  he  said,  but  optimistic  for  the  long- 
term. 

My  wife  broke  in. 

"Then,  Dr.  Kissinger,"  she  suggested,  "you  take  care  of  us  for  the 
short-term,  and,  Jonas,  you  take  care  of  us  for  the  long-term." 

Sam,  I  say,  is  an  optimist  for  the  human  race,  both  short-  and  long- 
term.  He  is  an  optimist  by  nature,  and  because  of  his  nature,  he  contributes 
constantly  to  the  betterment  of  all  those  who  come  in  contact  with  him. 
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When  Governor  Bob  Scott  made  him  the  first  secretary  for  cultural 
resources  in  North  Carolina,  the  only  trouble,  as  Thad  Stem,  Jr.,  wrote,  is 
that: 

Sam  Ragan  has  done  so  much  for  the  arts  and  the  artist  for  so 
many  years  we  may  take  these  blessings  for  granted,  the  same 
way  we  take  pure  water  for  granted  when  there  is  an  abundance 
of  it.  Sam  was  born  knowing  that  art  breeds  PhiUstines  as  surely 
as  blackberry  bushes  attract  chiggers.  He  never  chops  down  the 
tree  to  get  at  the  chiggers.  He  concentrates  upon  the  indispensa- 
bility  of  delectable  fruit,  knowing  that  first  frost  takes  care  of  the 
chiggers. 

Sam,  in  his  bow  tie  and  floppy  hat,  at  his  ancient  Royal  typewriter, 
almost  lost  behind  a  desk  on  which  newspapers  and  copy  paper,  books,  and 
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mail  teeter  alarmingly,  is  the  Sam  Ragan  of  courtliness  and  compassion,  of 
unshakable  faith  in  the  goodness  of  his  fellow  men  and  women.  As  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Pilot  of  Southern  Pines,  he  has  swept  every  prize  offered 
by  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association.  He  prefers  to  publish  a  good 
weekly  newspaper,  he  says,  than  a  mediocre  semi -weekly  or  a  poor  daily. 
He  keeps  up  with  his  creative  writing  students,  and  at  last  report  28  books 
had  been  published  by  them.  He  glows  with  happiness  when  he  hears  praise 
of  newspapermen  who  have  worked  with  and  for  him  over  the  years,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  cross  the  nation  to  be  with  him  for 
an  evening  and  pay  him  some  fragment  of  the  homage  that  is  due  him.  I 
wish  for  myself  that  I  could  Unger  among  the  long  leaf  pines  of  the  Wey- 
mouth Center  that  he  has  worked  so  hard  to  preserve  as  a  writers'  retreat; 
in  two  years,  more  than  70  writers  in  residence  have  sought  and  found 
inspiration  in  that  gracious  setting. 

Several  springtimes  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  my  Oklahoma- 
born  vidfe  along  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  We  stopped  to  talk  to  a  park 
ranger,  but  he  was  a  Wilkes  County  man,  a  mountain  man  wary  of  strang- 
ers for  sound  reasons  ingrained  in  generations  past.  Hoping  to  prime  the 
faltering  pump  of  our  halting  Uttle  dialogue,  I  told  him  that  I,  too,  was 
North  Carolina-born. 

He  stared  at  me  silently  for  another  long  spell,  and  then  said: 

"Well,  that  won't  never  hurt  you  none." 

It  never  has. 

Yet,  it  was  not  until  my  sojourn  in  North  Carolina  two  years  ago  that 
I  began  to  understand  some  of  the  differences  between  myself  and  some  of 
those  around  me  out  in  CaUfornia,  and  to  associate  those  traits  both  with 
my  father  and  mother  and  with  my  first  editor,  Sam  Ragan,  and  wdth  the 
decency  of  nature  that  seems  to  me  to  be  characteristic  of  North  CaroUnians. 
Hugh  Morton,  an  alumnus  and  patron  of  this  great  University,  talked 
about  it,  and  reminded  me  of  that  sly  and  traditional  caution:  "Some  folks 
say  that  we're  a  bit  too  proud  of  not  bein'  proud." 

The  proudness  I  sense  in  Sam  Ragan  is  a  private  thing,  never  spilling 
over  into  self- adulation.  It  is  a  proudness  in  the  goodness  of  man,  and  in 
our  capacity,  despite  the  cacophonies  of  each  day's  chaoses,  to  be  better. 

There  is  that  sparse  line  in  one  of  Sam's  poems: 

"Birth  and  death,  and  in  between,  a  Uttle  living.  ..." 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  done  more  living  than  Sam,  or  who  has 
hved  more  intensely  for  others. 
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when  Sam  showed  me  among  the  long  leaf  pines  of  Weymouth 
Center  one  day  not  long  ago,  I  snapped  a  picture  of  him.  I've  made  a  big 
print  of  it  to  hang  over  my  typewriter  in  CaHfornia,  and  I've  brought  one 
along  to  give  to  Marjorie  tonight. 

With  properly  placed  circles,  Marjorie,  it  will  make  a  perfect  dart 
board. 
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DR.  JONES: 


It  may  be  observed  that  little  has  been  said  tonight  about  the  North 
Caroliniana  Society.  That  has  been  intentional,  and  I  shall  say  little  now 
except  (1)  to  call  attention  to  your  printed  program;  (2)  to  explain  that  the 
Society  is  comprised  of  men  and  women  —  unofficially  limited  to  100  — 
elected  on  the  basis  of  their  "adjudged  performance"  in  the  promotion  of 
increased  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  North  Carolina's  heritage;  (3)  to 
announce  that  this  afternoon  the  Society  voted  to  invite  into  membership 
two  persons,  including  —  subject  to  his  acceptance  after  mature  considera- 
tion —  Neil  Morgan;  and  (4)  to  report  that  our  great  friend  and  supporter, 
Archie  K.  Davis,  who  is  speechmaking  in  Massachusetts  this  weekend,  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Society.  It  took,  of  course,  some  concession 
on  our  part  to  elect  Archie,  for  we  don't  ordinarily  put  a  graduate  student 
into  high  office  —  and  he,  some  of  you  know,  only  last  week  completed 
his  1,100-page  dissertation  on  the  Boy  Colonel  of  the  Confederacy.  But,  I 
suppose  his  distinction  as  being  the  only  person  ever  elected  president  of 
both  the  American  Bankers  Association  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  should  rate  a  little  higher  than  the  garden-variety  of  grad- 
uate student. 

Presentation  of  our  outgoing  president,  William  S.  Powell,  allows 
me  to  express  publicly  the  appreciation  that  I,  his  successor  as  head  of  the 
North  Carolina  Collection,  owe  him  not  only  for  the  great  tradition  of 
service  that  he  passed  on  to  me  but  also  for  his  continued  personal  interest 
in  and  support  for  the  Collection.  In  1968,  when  Christopher  Crittenden 
stepped  down  as  director  of  Archives  and  History  after  33  years,  I  imme- 
diately appointed  him  my  assistant  director,  a  relationship  that  was  as  much 
a  gamble  as  it  was  successful.  Bill  Powell,  by  his  continuing  presence  and 
advice,  performs  a  similar  supporting  role  without  salary. 

Now,  Bill,  as  you  prepare  to  canonize  Sam  Ragan,  may  I  introduce  a 
discordant  note,  for  these  ceremonies  have  been  uncharacteristically  com- 
plimentary. As  you  come  forward,  I  vnW  hand  to  you  a  column  from  the 
Pilot,  Sam  Ragan 's  own  newspaper,  headed  "Tarheel  Kitchen."  Note  that 
"Tar  Heel"  is  vmtten  as  "Tarheel."  I  told  you,  Sam,  "You  goin'  get  yours!" 
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WILLIAM  S.  POWELL: 

We've  honored  Sam  tonight,  of  course,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  I 
think  it's  only  fair  that  he  should  learn  a  lesson  v^^hile  he  is  in  Chapel  Hill 
—  particularly  how  to  spell  "Tar  Heel"  as  two  words  (T-a-r[space]H-e-e-l). 

I  have  known  Sam  for  a  long  time,  and  I  could  not  only  second  many 
of  the  things  that  have  been  said  about  him  but  add  a  few  other  things  as 
well,  but  Buffie  reminds  me  that  she  is  getting  cold  and,  besides,  it  is  al- 
most my  bedtime,  so  why  don't  I  just  give  this  to  Sam  with  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes.  [The  citation  read:  "The  North  Caroliniana 
Society,  in  recognition  of  his  public  service  and  of  his  promotion,  enhance- 
ment, production,  and  preservation  of  the  literature  of  his  native  state,  pre- 
sents its  North  Caroliniana  Society  Award  to  Sam  Ragan,  May  1,  1981. 
William  S.  Powell,  President;  H.G.  Jones,  Secretary-Treasurer."] 


SAM  RAGAN: 

Bill,  this  is  unforgivable.  I  have  always  spelled  "Tar  Heel"  as  two 
words,  and  I  don't  know  how  this  happened,  but  it  won't  happen  again. 

I  tell  the  story  sometimes  about  the  big-city  editor  who  came  to  a 
small  town  such  as  Southern  Pines  to  talk  to  a  small-town  editor  and  asked, 
"How  do  you  sell  a  newspaper  in  a  town  where  everybody  aheady  knows 
what  everybody  else  is  doing?"  The  small-town  editor  answered,  "Well, 
everybody  may  know  what  everybody  else  is  doing,  but  they  buy  our 
newspaper  to  see  who  has  been  caught  at  it." 

Well,  it  looks  like  I've  been  caught  at  it  tonight. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  through  the  connivance  of  good  friends 
Tom  Walters  and  Ron  Bayes,  the  St.  Andrews  Review  published  a  piece  that 
had  some  very  kind  and  generous  comments  about  me,  and  I  was  very 
pleased  with  it.  About  that  time  a  couple  from  out  of  state  visited  us,  and 
not  being  overly  modest,  I  showed  the  magazine  to  them.  They  read  it 
and  asked,  "Are  you  alive?"  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  very  much 
alive,  very  much  here  on  this  wonderful,  humbling  occasion. 

My  dear  friend  Buffie  Ives  and  I  have  tilted  at  the  same  windmills, 
but  to  know  her  is  reward  enough. 
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Walter  Spearman:  that  erudite,  sprightly,  and  spritely  gentleman  who 
has  been  so  kind  and  generous  with  his  students  over  the  years,  and  al- 
though my  wife  still  edits  his  copy,  she  does  it  with  fear  and  trepidation. 
This  man  writes  the  most  readable  literary  column  published  in  this  coun- 
try today,  and  the  "Literary  Lantern"  is  the  oldest  literary  column  published 
in  America. 

And  Bob  Scott:  a  great  governor  and  a  man  whose  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments in  so  many  areas  will  be  recognized  by  posterity.  I  am  greatly  appre- 
ciative that  he  had  confidence  in  me  and  enabled  me  to  perform  a  small 
service.  But  beyond  that,  I  treasure  the  friendship  that  I  have  with  Bob 
Scott  and  his  wonderful  wife,  Jessie  Rae,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  the  appreciation  of  all  North  Carolina  for  the  contri- 
butions over  the  years  of  that  truly  remarkable  family,  a  family  dedicated 
to  public  service,  the  Scott  family  of  Alamance  County. 

And  H.G.  Jones:  I'm  always  amazed  at  what  he  is  able  to  accomplish. 
This  whole  affair  tonight,  everything  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  he  has 
taken  care  of.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  very  learned,  a  man  who  wears  his 
mantle  of  learnedness  very  lightly,  but  I  can  tell  you  this:  There's  a  great 
deal  of  depth  in  this  man  and  I  appreciate  the  contributions  that  he  has 
made  to  North  Carolina,  not  only  in  matters  of  historic  preservation,  but 
the  ways  that  he  has  touched  the  lives  of  so  many  people. 

And  Bill  Powell:  H.G.  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  didn't  have  Shake- 
rag  in  Bill's  North  Carolina  Gazetteer.  (If  you  don't  own  that  North  Carolina 
Gazetteer,  you  should,  because  it  is  invaluable.)  Well,  Shake-rag  is  sort  of 
like  the  Harricane;  it  is  always  a  little  bit  farther  down  the  road;  you  can 
never  pin  it  down. 

Neil  Morgan:  This  is  a  great  tribute  to  have  someone  travel  all  the 
way  across  the  country  from  San  Diego,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  he  has  so 
many  members  of  his  family  here  tonight.  I  appreciate  it  very  much.  Neil 
Morgan  is  not  only  the  editor  of  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  this  coun- 
try; he  has  written  about  this  country.  He  is  a  great  reporter  —  he  writes 
with  wit  and  charm  and  considerable  discernment.  He  has  a  good  eye  and 
a  good  ear  for  the  best  that  is  in  America.  I  am  greatly  honored  that  you, 
Neil,  are  here  tonight  to  speak  in  my  behalf. 

I  owe  a  great  deal  to  so  many  people.  One  of  them,  of  course,  is  that 
truly  remarkable  woman,  my  wife  Marjorie,  who  has  given  an  extra  di- 
mension to  my  life.  And  I  look  around  this  room  at  so  many  others  with 
whom  I  have  been  associated,  who  have  joined  me  in  the  yea-saying  that 
Neil  talked  about. 
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Robert  Frost  talked  about  having  a  lover's  quarrel  with  the  world. 
Well,  I've  had  a  love  affair  with  North  Carolina  for  lo  these  many  years, 
and  it  continues. 

I  am  greatly  pleased,  and  I  applaud  when  North  Carolina  and  its 
people  advance  and  show  their  humanity,  and  I  suffer  pain  when  it  is  less 
than  humane. 

I've  sort  of  taken  as  a  criterion  for  journaUsm  —  and  I  once  said  so 
on  the  Good  Morning  show  —  that  as  an  editor  you  never  go  wrong  if  you 
are  on  the  side  of  humanity. 

I  recall  three  great  people  in  journalism  —  three  giants  in  journalism 
—  were  quoted  about  the  purposes  and  functions  of  newspapers.  Joseph 
PuHtzer  said  that  the  press  should  speak  for  the  disadvantaged;  Josephus 
Daniels  talked  about  it  being  a  tocsin,  a  good  old-fashioned  word  which 
means  an  alarm  bell;  then  William  Storey  of  the  Chicago  Times  said  the 
function  of  a  newspaper  was  to  print  the  news  and  raise  hell;  and  I've  never 
been  able  to  improve  upon  that. 

When  I  talk  about  the  achievements  of  North  Carolina,  I  look  at 
people  such  as  Paul  Green,  Jonathan  Daniels,  people  who  are  evangelists 
for  the  good  life  and  who  want  North  Carolinians  to  really  achieve  all  that 
they  can.  Paul  Green,  that  greatest  evangeUst  of  all  Tar  Heels,  talks  about 
the  dream  and  achieving  that  dream.  And  I  look  back  upon  other  winners 
of  this  North  Caroliniana  Society  Award,  to  that  great  North  Carolinian, 
Albert  Coates,  sitting  here  before  us,  a  man  who  has  meant  so  much  and 
whose  life  has  touched  so  many  people  of  North  Carolina;  and  that  great 
senator  and  judge,  Sam  Ervin,  who  really  has  held  out  the  Ught  of  human- 
ity and  who  talks  about  the  Constitution  as  if  it  is  something  he  carries 
around  in  his  hip  pocket  and  refers  to  each  day  before  breakfast  as  well  as  at 
other  times,  and  I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  in  their  distinguished  company. 

There  are  people  who  would  besmirch  the  good  name  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  I  feel  that  we  must  be  forever  vigilant  against  the  self-proclaimed 
self-righteous  who  would  really  erect  barriers  to  the  free  exercise  of  a  free 
mind.  But  I  still  believe  —  and  I  believe  very  fervently  —  that  the  best  of 
mankind  will  prevail,  and  I  shall  continue  to  believe  that. 

I  look  around  this  room  and  see  many  fine  friends  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  my  life,  and  I  only  want  to  add,  "I  love  you  all.". 
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DR.  JONES: 


Before  ringing  the  bell  and  allowing  you  to  greet  Sam  and  Marjorie 
and  our  participants,  may  I  first  remind  anyone  who  did  not  sign  the  guest 
book  to  do  so  at  the  table  near  the  door  and  may  I  present  these  beautiful 
flowers  to  Marjorie  fi-om  Jim  and  Mary  Semans  and  share  with  you  the 
following  important  message: 

Sam  Ragan's  contributions  to  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  our  state  are  far  too  numerous  for  me  to  catalogue  in  a  single 
letter.  As  a  newspaperman,  Sam  Ragan  has  epitomized  responsi- 
ble journalism  and  trained  a  whole  generation  of  bright,  talented 
writers.  As  a  poet,  he  has  created  works  of  substance  and  sensi- 
tivity. As  a  public  servant,  he  has  worked  as  a  cabinet  member 
and  toiled  as  a  volunteer  for  the  successful  creation  of  this  na- 
tion's first  state  Department  of  Cultural  Resources.  As  a  tireless 
friend  of  all  the  arts,  he  has  played  an  enormous  role  in  insuring 
that  North  Carolina  is  truly  the  "State  of  the  Arts." 

In  1979,  I  was  proud  to  place  the  medal  symbolizing  the 
North  Carolina  Award  in  Fine  Arts  around  Sam  Ragan's  neck. 
In  1981,  I  am  dehghted  to  applaud  him  for  his  unceasing  service 
and  you  and  your  colleagues  for  saluting  this  extraordinary  citi- 
zen of  our  beloved  state. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Hunt 


Thank  you  all  for  helping  make  this  Sam's  night. 
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North  Caroliniana  Society,  Inc. 

North  Carolina  Collection 

UNC  Library  024-A 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514 

Chartered  on  September  11,  1975,  as  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  under  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  55A  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Caro- 
liniana Society  has  as  its  main  purpose  the  promotion  of  increased  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  North  Carolina  heritage  through  studies,  pubHcations,  meetings, 
seminars,  and  other  programs,  especially  through  assistance  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Collection  of  The  University  of  North  CaroUna  Library  in  the  acquisition, 
preservation,  care,  use,  and  display  of,  and  the  promotion  of  interest  in,  histori- 
cal and  literary  materials  relating  to  North  CaroUna  and  North  CaroUnians.  The 
Society,  a  tax-exempt  organization  under  provisions  of  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  depends  upon  the  contributions,  bequests,  and  devises  of 
its  members  and  friends. 

Unofficially  limited  to  one  hundred  North  CaroUnians  who  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  state,  the  Society  elects  additional  individuals  meeting  its  criterion 
of  "adjudged  performance,"  thus  bringing  together  men  and  women  who  have 
shown  their  respect  for  and  commitment  to  our  state's  unique  historical,  Uterary, 
and  cultural  inheritance. 

A  highUght  of  the  Society's  year  is  the  presentation  of  the  North  CaroUniana  So- 
ciety Award  to  an  individual  adjudged  to  have  given  unusually  distinguished  ser- 
vice over  a  period  of  years  to  the  encouragement,  promotion,  enhancement,  pro- 
duction, and  preservation  of  North  CaroUniana. 

The  North  CaroUna  CoUection,  the  headquarters  for  the  North  Caroliniana  So- 
ciety, has  been  caUed  the  "Conscience  of  North  CaroUna,"  for  it  seeks  to  pre- 
serve for  present  and  future  generations  all  that  has  been  or  is  pubUshed  about  the 
state  and  its  locaUties  and  people  or  by  North  CaroUnians,  regardless  of  subject.  In 
this  mission  the  CoUection's  clientele  is  broader  than  the  University  community; 
indeed,  it  is  the  entire  citizenry  of  North  CaroUna  as  well  as  those  outside  the  state 
whose  research  extends  to  North  CaroUna  or  North  CaroUnians.  Its  acquisitions 
are  made  possible  by  gifts  and  private  endowment  funds;  thus,  it  also  represents 
the  respect  that  North  CaroUnians  have  for  their  heritage.  Members  of  the  North 
CaroUniana  Society  have  a  very  special  relationship  to  this  unique  institution  which 
traces  its  beginnings  back  to  1844  and  which  is  unchaUenged  as  the  outstanding 
coUection  of  printed  North  CaroUniana  in  existence.  A  leaflet,  "North  CaroUna's 
Literary  Heritage,"  is  available  without  charge  from  the  CoUection. 
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